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pass portraitures of the leading English writers of the present 
generation, have undoubtedly led many to take the author's 
brass for gold, and his paste for diamonds. 



Art. II. — Report on the Census of the Iroquois Indians 
in the Slate of New York, taken by Order of the Legisla- 
ture in 1845. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. Legis- 
lative Document. Albany. 1846. 8vo. pp. 285. 

We have had a great many speculations on the subject of 
the red men. Where there is ample room and range for 
conjecture, it most naturally takes a wide scope, — as water, 
that is not confined to a channel, spreads out broadly, and is 
often shallow in proportion. No topic connected with the 
history of man is less circumscribed ; it is almost a tabula 
rasa ; scarcely a fence or a bound is seen to check the range 
of the speculations we have alluded to. They can expand at 
will, and most of them have taken advantage of this un- 
bounded latitude. The truth is, there is a great gulf be- 
tween the post-diluvian main stock of mankind and this 
branch found in the western hemisphere. Here we advance 
on the modern side less than four centuries, when we stand on 
its brink. A few vague traditions, like slender promontories, 
shoot forward into the shadows beyond. Those who move 
out on them, in the hope of reaching the other side, are much 
like the insect which crawls to the tip of a slender blade 
of grass growing on the western shore of the Southern Pacific, 
as if in hopes of reaching the Asiatic shore. On the other 
hand, if we take our stand among the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, we are only told that they were scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. This declaration 
must be received in all its length and breadth ; still, the gulf 
is not narrowed one tittle. We can only rest in the convic- 
tion, that there are ways past our finding out, and that the 
way whereby the red men came is one of those ways. We 
cannot carry forward the chain one link. We can trace it 
back four hundred years, leaving a vast hiatus of a thousand 
years. What has been thus sundered no man can expect to 
join together. 
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But though we abstain from presumptuous and bootless 
speculations of this kind, still there is much to be done with 
respect to the aborigines, which is clearly within our power. 
We have dispossessed them, so far as our convenience has 
urged us, of their domains. Their history has fallen into our 
hands ; it is our duty, not so much to them as to the world, 
to preserve it. The Indians will find little compensation for 
such wrongs as they have suffered in the record that faith- 
fully perpetuates their remembrance. The debt is not due 
to them ; they do not claim it. They looked little to the 
past, and reckon as little upon the future. A cloud was con- 
stantly behind them, that shut out that past from view ; and no 
light seemed to be before them. But they have left vestiges 
which we are expected to gather up. They are subjects of 
profound interest, as they enable us to study the character 
of a race that stands so wonderfully apart from the rest of 
mankind. 

Among those who have been busy in this antiquarian 
work, few will hereafter be more prominent than Mr. 
Schoolcraft, whose name is prefixed to the volume before us. 
We do not hesitate to say, that he has done more to bring it 
to profitable issues than any other man. Others may have 
spent more time among the Indians ; we do not count time 
in this case as any thing, unless it has been spent with zeal, 
intelligence, and good advantages. Traders have passed 
their lives among them, become flesh of their flesh, and 
had opportunities of observing them under the most familiar 
aspects. But such men are proof that one may have eyes, 
and see not, and understandings, yet understand not. They 
generally divide the aborigines into two classes, — those who 
hunt, and those who do not ; just as they divide all animals into 
two tribes, — those which are fur-bearing, and those which are 
not. This is pretty much the extent of their knowledge of the 
men of the forest and the beasts of the forest. Mr. School- 
craft, on the contrary, observed with the eye of a philos- 
opher. He has regarded the Indians as a study in all their 
phases, and has felt that it was only by continued and close 
observation that he could form any safe opinions of their char- 
acter and manners. It is not every man that walks through 
a forest, who comprehends all its botanical distinctions ; prob- 
ably not one in a thousand understands any of them. It 
is so, though not in the same degree, that observations on 
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the Indians may be useful or worthless. These persons may 
have seen only so many trees ; they are likely to have seen 
only so many men and women. The remarks of such men, 
in either case, have about the same value. 

Mr. Schoolcraft began his , career of observation as a 
traveller among the Indian tribes. His early association with 
General Cass, in his official visits to them, gave him much 
opportunity for glances at their character. But they were 
mere glances, and no doubt were so considered by himself in 
after years, however he may have been satisfied with them 
at the time. In fact, travellers should distrust themselves, 
and be distrusted by all their readers, if they go one jot 
beyond the mere facts which fall under their eyes. Even 
more than that should be required. When the record of a 
thermometer is given, its position as to exposure and height 
is also noted ; otherwise, little or no confidence is felt in the 
truth of the record. A traveller should state his point of 
view, and the duration of that view. When he merely 
passes through a place, taking a meal or two and a sleep, he 
is not authorized to go much beyond the board and bed of 
that place. He may comment on the cooking he meets 
with, and on the comforts or annoyances of his bed. Thus 
far he may go, not much farther. His sketches should be 
light and shadowy ; a dot and a line will generally fulfil all 
just purposes in such cases. 

Most of the early travellers among the Indians were be- 
trayed into the use of far more elaborate accounts, by the 
belief that none would be able to detect their exaggerations. 
At that early day, there might be a hope of impunity. But 
when Mr. Schoolcraft made his several journeys through the 
Northwest, standards had been set for the measurement of 
forest life. Had Baron La Hontan travelled one hundred 
years later, he would have been one hundred times more 
particular in his descriptions. He spread out rivers to ten 
times their proper width, and lifted up falls to more than four 
times their true height. All travellers should keep an itin^ 
erary, as they probably do. The truth, as it appeared at the 
time, is no doubt -then set down, being the fresh impression 
of actual observation. Such itineraries, when they happen 
to meet the public eye, are generally very acceptable and 
much prized. No distrust is felt about their genuineness. 
It would be politic in those who, from habit or more leisure 
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in their progress, have polished off their manuscript, to give 
it some marks of haste, instead of removing them, with so 
much care, before publication. If they should go direct to the 
printer's from their last stage, before they change their dress, 
and with all the soil of journeying upon them, they would be 
wise. The tan on their cheeks, and their coats out at the 
elbows, or covered up by a hunting-shirt, would be their 
best prefaces. While with this aspect, they are lions ; as 
soon as they change their dress, shave, and crop, they are 
confounded with the ordinary crowd. So it is with their 
itineraries ; they should come forth much as they went in, 
with no engrafting and little pruning. Ordinarily, the book 
of travels that comes out of the publisher's hands is as unlike 
the notes which came out of the valise at the end of the 
journey, as a specimen of lead ore is unlike the pewter dish 
into which it may have subsequently been converted. 

No one would be more likely than Mr. Schoolcraft him- 
self to consider his books of travels among the Indians as 
mere highway and by-way sketches. These hasty glances, 
however, led him to desire further and better opportunities 
of investigating their condition, character, and history. He 
had seen their haunts, and many of their customs, but 
only in shreds and patches. Even his cursory views had 
convinced him that they were a peculiar people, and in no 
one thing more so than in their incommunicative deportment 
before strangers. The appearance of such persons among 
them was a signal for assuming an impassive and inexpressive 
aspect, that marked them, for the time being, as children of 
the mist. They drew in their prominent characteristics, like 
a tortoise drawing itself within its shell. Little is seen, and 
even that indistinctly. Inferences drawn from such ap- 
pearances would be like the child's opinion of a tortoise in 
such a state, looking more like a quoit than an animal, as 
long as the observer stands over it. Mr. Schoolcraft sought 
a position which would enable him to renew his views day 
after day, year after year. He was for years among them, 
and became associated with them in such a way, that, at last, 
he saw them as they see each other. Their character and 
customs were gradually unfolded to his view through the 
course of an entire generation. And during all that length- 
ened period, his great object was to study them with a 
patient, philosophical, and liberal spirit, that he might gather 
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up materials for future use. These materials have been 
collected in his hands to a rare and valuable amount. We 
call them rare and valuable, because they all have the stamp 
of genuineness, and will hereafter aid more in constructing a 
monument to a perishing race of human beings, than any- 
other that are in the white man's possession. Some of them 
have been spread before the public eye ; but much, we 
believe, yet remains behind. There has not been an en- 
couragement to bring them forth. This is no reproach to 
the public, which has its tastes, and a right to indulge them. 
Besides, Mr. Schoolcraft may not always have adopted the 
best means of propitiating those tastes. The titles he has 
used have not always been expressive of his subjects. His 
" Algic Researches," which will, at some future day, be 
regarded as the broadest and clearest mirror of the red man's 
intellect that has ever been set up before the public eye, 
suggested nothing as to the bearing or purport of the 
volumes. The title is hardly equal to the old sign, " Inquire 
within." And " Oneo.ta " called for as much explanation. 
A novel may play bopeep with its reader in this way, as 
such readers generally delight to be puzzled. But all Mr. 
Schoolcraft's works have deserved a right name. 

It is now some few years since Mr. Schoolcraft withdrew 
from his position in the Northwest, and became a resident of 
the State of New York. His inclinations have still led him 
to turn his attention to his favorite subject, and the volume 
before us shows what task, most intimately connected with 
it, he has been performing. The State of New York, 
during the year 1845, passed a law which required a census 
to be taken of the Indians residing upon several of the reser- 
vations in the State, and inquiries to be made into their 
condition, advancement in civilization, and the like. Mr. 
Schoolcraft was appointed one of the agents for this duty, 
and made his report to the State government in October of 
the same year. The legislature ordered the document to be 
printed in such numbers as insured that degree of circulation 
through the community which suited a work of no pretensions 
to popularity. It should have a place in all public libraries, 
and would not be misplaced in such private libraries as pro- 
pose to furnish sources of information relative to the aborigines 
of our country. 

New York has performed a most acceptable work in this 
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respect. She has long had within her borders the remnants 
of an Indian confederacy, which, in the early days of our 
country, stood predominant far and wide ; and to her 
credit be it spoken, she has permitted them to remain there. 
It is true, the possessions of these remnants have been brought 
down to a narrow span. Their once broad domains, meas- 
ured by latitudes and longitudes, have been reduced to a 
few reservations which are hardly measured by miles. But 
these dwindled spots are still theirs. Individuals and com- 
panies have often tried to erase these few honorable ex- 
ceptions from the map of the State. The Indians, however, 
have clung to the soil, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be permitted to continue there, until the experiment be fully 
made, whether the influences of a contiguous white popula- 
tion are conservative or ruinous to the red man. New 
York presents almost the only opportunity for this experi- 
ment. The Indians, as tribes, have been expelled from all 
the other States east of the Mississippi. Their lands have 
been purchased, and they have gone over the great river, and 
are now reestablished nearly under the shadows of the Rocky 
Mountains. What will be the result of this vast transfer is 
yet to be seen. They were before among us in a scattered 
state, segregated and hedged in ; though not civilized, yet 
feeling some of the influences of civilization, particularly its 
restraints. They were like so many wild buffaloes fenced 
round after the manner of domestic cattle ; wild still, but 
barred from that immense herding which gives them the 
blind and overwhelming power o/ an avalanche. Now, these 
fractions are added up into one formidable sum on the bor- 
ders of the trans-Mississippi States. 

Indian tribes are mostly -Ishmaelites with respect to each 
other. At present, this is the security of these States. 
They are safe, while the Indians have their hands against 
each other. As long as the barbarians contended among 
themselves, Rome was not molested. We have conducted 
tribe after tribe over the Mississippi ; all have been loath to go, 
but were uprooted, even from the least to the greatest. The 
Indian, by his residence on any spot, scarcely changes a 
feature of nature ; and when he is driven to a new haunt, he 
leaves no memorial behind (we speak of Northern tribes) 
that outlasts a few seasons. And yet, his attachment to 

vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 26 
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those haunts appears to be the strongest of all local af- 
fections. It is not, then, the broad and deep foundation, 
nor the lofty structure, that most endears a place to the 
human heart. The inhabitants of cities and cultivated fields 
may be drawn forth to new places, which will soon assume 
many of the features of the old. Skill, industry, and taste 
soon restore all, or nearly all, that had been lost. Not so 
with the dwellers in tents ; their hill-sides, their valleys, their 
streams, when once left behind, are left for ever. Nature 
does not repeat herself like art ; she has no fac-similes, few 
resemblances. 

The New York Indians have been permitted to remain 
where the white man found them, and they present the most 
interesting and satisfactory example of the change that may 
be wrought in the nomadic and savage character by the in- 
fluences of contiguous civilization. It was exceedingly desir- 
able that the progress and extent of this change should be 
fully ascertained. This could be done only by the State au- 
thority ; cursory and occasional views, such as individuals 
could take, would be of little advantage. It is evident, from 
the obstacles that Mr. Schoolcraft encountered, that none 
could have succeeded but an authorized and prudent agent 
of the State. It was natural that the Indians should regard 
with disapprobation or suspicion this attempt to number their 
tribes. They could not comprehend its objects, unless 
those objects were such as threatened their independence or 
welfare. The truth could not be stated to them, that 
their condition was a subject of curiosity, of philanthropic 
speculation ; that it was desirable to know how far they had 
departed from the customs of their fathers, and were shading 
off from their strong relief into the general' complexion 
around them. Mr. Schoolcraft says, — "If I might judge 
from the scope of remarks made both in and out of council, 
they regarded it [the census] as an introduction of a Saxon 
feature into their institutions, which, like a lever, by some 
process not apparent to them, was designed, in its ultimate 
effects, to uplift and overturn them." They objected to 
the census, but still more, says our author, to the scrutiny 
" which the act called for into their agricultural products, 
and the results of their industry." We may well suppose 
this. Their numbers might be necessary to determine the 
distribution of pensions, &c. ; but an account of their grain, 
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cattle, and other property was an unprecedented thing, and 
seemed only a preliminary to taxation. It required, no doubt, 
much prudence and familiarity with the Indian character 
to get over or around their objections. Mr. Schoolcraft 
was likely to be well qualified for this delicate task ; and it 
would appear by the result, that he was able to perform it 
without leaving any serious dissatisfaction behind. 

The census in one respect is important. We desire to 
know the extent of their population, that we may compare it 
with their numerical strength when the white man first came 
in contact with them, and particularly with their numbers 
when they settled down into their present peaceful condition. 
We may thus judge whether that condition has been favor- 
able or unfavorable to their increase. This is a very in- 
teresting question. It is often said that the red man fades 
under the light of civilization, and many facts have favored 
this assertion. The Indian, as a savage, has not thrived 
with the white man. His forests are cleared up, and his 
game destroyed or dispersed. He must change his habits, 
or starve. Many tribes appear to have preferred the latter 
course ; the New York Indians have been more wise, or 
more yielding. They have undergone this change ; they 
have ceased to be hunters, and have become agriculturists. 
Have they lost by the transformation ? 

Mr. Schoolcraft's Report will answer this interesting ques- 
tion more satisfactorily than it has yet been answered. The 
number of these Indians was not accurately ascertained at 
former periods ; the statements made were likely to be exag- 
gerated. Even admitting that these reports were true, still the 
conclusion is, that the Iroquois are not dwindling away ; on the 
contrary, says our author, they are " now on the increase." 
Such a conclusion, well warranted, as this appears to be, 
must be gratifying to every benevolent mind. We have cut 
down all the forests of the aborigines, and the fur-bearing 
animals have fled as their haunts have been removed. These 
animals could not change their habits ; the sun, let in upon 
their ranges, seemed to lick them up with the moisture that 
had softened these solitudes under their stealthy step for 
ages. It was feared that the wild man was as unchangeable 
as the wild animal, — that he, too, would pass away with the 
shadows of the forest. This Report shows that he has a 
more accommodating spirit than we formerly assigned to him. 
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The New York Indian has conformed to his altered cir- 
cumstances. He has learned to live by the sweat of his 
brow, and has thus submitted to the great decree that was 
stamped on the destiny of man at the beginning. This is 
the true test of Indian improvability. Whenever he begins 
habitually to work, he begins a new existence, or rather, he 
begins to insure a continued existence. A square mile of the 
untouched forest is not more unlike a cultivated farm, than the 
roving savage is unlike the tiller of the earth. Nature in her 
rough state is not intended to sustain a large people ; she 
gives no grains, and has no cattle. Her spontaneous produc- 
tions, her maize, her potatoes, are little or nothing without 
the hand of man. These two great articles of human food 
had their origin in this hemisphere. They came into use 
after the discovery by Columbus, and this use is among the 
grand consequences of that discovery. Still, the traces of 
them in the wild state are hardly discernible ; the Indians 
knew them, but did not place much reliance on them as food. 
Mr. Schoolcraft's report of the agricultural products of 
the Iroquois is most encouraging. The total population of 
the tribes is somewhat under four thousand ; the quantity of 
cultivated land occupied by them is stated at nearly fourteen 
thousand acres. We do not stop to inquire how this com- 
pares with the white population in this respect. The propor- 
tion may fall far below, and still be high enough to show 
that these Indians till land sufficient to give bread to them- 
selves and fodder to their cattle. When this point is gained, 
they are safe. It is hardly possible for them to retrograde 
from it, and it is probable they will continue to advance. 
Hand in hand with their progress in agriculture is seen the 
increase in the number of their domestic animals. These 
animals, excepting the dog, are never seen with the savage ; 
they cannot subsist in the forest. From the beginning, the 
gros et menu betail have consorted with the shepherd and 
the tiller of the ground ; they have hung around the tent- 
opening and the threshold, yielding their necks to the yoke, 
their fleeces for raiment, their milk for food, their bodies for 
the sacrifice. They have lain down and risen up among 
the human race with household familiarity. The line be- 
tween them and the beasts of the field was broadly drawn at 
the creation. It has never been effaced ; and when man 
took to the forest and the chase, the cattle after their kind 
did not follow him. 
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The New York Indians have two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-five head of neat cattle, nearly one third of them 
being milch-cows. The butter made is in proportion, "being 
over twenty thousand pounds yearly. The number of their 
horses, sheep, and hogs is equally encouraging. They have, 
also, according to this Report, nearly seven thousand fruit- 
trees. These the Indians had in earlier days, while still in 
the savage state ; they must have scattered the seed soon 
after the white men had bearing trees. There may have 
been no design in it ; the apples they brought back from their 
visits to the white settlements, when eaten, and the cores 
cast into the bushes around, may have sprung up unnoticed 
until they began to bear fruit. General Sullivan, when he 
made his expedition against the Iroquois during the Revolu- 
tionary war, found many fruitful orchards among them. It 
is well known that he cut them down to the ground. This 
was an act of questionable propriety. It is allowable, under 
such circumstances, to devastate all crops, to raze habita- 
tions, to measure the destruction by the measure of that of 
which it is in retaliation. The Indians had been unsparing 
in their warfare ; it was intended to render their haunts on 
our frontier as untenable as possible. Whether this was 
effected in any degree by the destruction of orchards may 
be doubted. The apple was a luxury, not a support ; all 
other means of living having been removed, the apple-trees 
would have been counted as nothing. 

We have looked over the tables of this Report with much 
gratification ; they furnish proofs of the meliorated condition 
of the Indians that cannot be gainsaid. It is true, they apply 
only to a few small tribes, which stand apart from the rest of 
their race. They are under influences which other tribes do not 
feel, or feel only so remotely as not to be benefited by them. 
While we are satisfied that they are improving, and have all 
the ordinary chances of continuance as a people, we may 
regret that they alone are so ; that most of the other red men 
are deteriorating, with those chances constantly diminishing. 
Nevertheless, we have before us one instance that seems to 
contradict the general rule ; that convinces us that the exist- 
ence, in the same community, of the two races, the white 
and the red men, is compatible. This conviction may lead 
to such general policy as will insure a similar destiny to other 
tribes. We cannot bring those back which have been trans- 
26* 
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planted. The tree, once taken up, must be cherished where 
it has been set down again. In our guardian kindness, we 
have endeavoured to fence round the Indians, in their new 
habitations, against the white man. Prohibitions and penalties 
have been set up, which, like scarecrows, do not scare any- 
thing. The country is as open .as the face of the heavens > 
it is almost as easy to walk into the one as to look into the 
other. The only effect, probably, of these restrictive laws 
is to keep out honest men. Men go into the Indian coun- 
try as they please, and do what they please when there, only 
taking care not to offend the Indians themselves. If all 
restrictions were taken off, more men might not go in, but 
they would be of a different description. Good men would, 
at least, be mixed up with the bad. Sieves ordinarily let 
through the flour, and hold back the bran ; these laws operate 
like sieves reversed ; the bran passes through, leaving the 
belter part behind. 

As the Indians cannot be brought back to the white man, 
we would say, then let the white man go to them. Let them 
go in as they list, mix up with and teach them. It has been 
apprehended that the effect of such a freedom of intercourse 
would be bad. Possibly it would ; but the probability is the 
other way. The present system does not work well ; a 
new one might work better. This is sufficient not only to 
justify, but to call for, a change. If we preserve the Indians 
on the other side of the Mississippi as Indians, that is, if we 
shut out from them all the influences of civilization, they will 
either fall upon their own weapons, or upon ours. They 
will war with each other, until at last they may be led to war 
against us. In either case they bleed, and become ex- 
hausted ; and in one case, they are probably exterminated. 
To avert this double evil, they must be assimilated with us 
as the New York Indians are now assimilated. Such an as- 
similation will never be effected by present causes, which 
mostly work the other way ; others must therefore be put in 
operation. We can think of none so likely to be powerful 
and effective as an open and lawful intercourse with them. 
It is open enough now ; let it also be lawful. In this way, 
the Western Indians may gradually become like the New 
York Indians, an agricultural people. The remnant will then, 
perhaps, be saved. 

Mr. Schoolcraft bestows some attention, in his Report, 
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upon the history of the Iroquois. That part of it which is 
subsequent to the coming of the whites is. sufficiently well 
known. Their preceding history is involved in shadows, 
and is nothing but tradition, having all the indistinctness of 
objects seen through such a medium. Mr. Schoolcraft re- 
gards these traditions as worthy of record. They are so, 
particularly when given in their Indian shape. This shape is 
generally so uncouth and distorted as to be thought to require 
modification. Such attempts may serve to render them more 
symmetrical, but they -render them less valuable in the same 
proportion. Fossils are valued only while preserving the look 
they wore when disinterred. To polish one of these bones thus 
dug up, in order to make it more pleasing or less offensive to 
the eye, would not be a greater blunder than to remove the 
uncouthness and distortions of these traditions. They should 
be gathered up and preserved just as they are found, with 
all their incoherences, extravagances, and savage peculiari- 
ties. Thus presented for contemplation, they area profound 
study. Mr. Schoolcraft has done more than any other man 
in this work of collection and preservation. His " Algic 
Researches " are made up of relics, which will grow in 
estimation as time advances. They are the best evidences 
of the inner man of the Indian that we have. His imagina- 
tion is there exhibited in all its wildness and power ; and 
these qualities are often displayed in a striking and terrible 
degree. They refer as distinctly to the great cardinal events 
of the early world as do the traditions of Greece and Rome, 
and show whence the Indians came here, though not how, or 
when, they came. Vast ruptures are seen in the earth's sur- 
face ; the two sides agree, and would fit, could they be 
brought together ; but when or how those sides were rent 
asunder, may not be known. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has also bestowed particular attention 
upon the " American antiquities," as they are termed. He 
examined the mounds, carvings, and other works found in 
the Iroquois country, and has given delineations of most of 
them. These may not be important at this time, but they 
should be preserved, and made matter of public record. 
We cannot always estimate the value of these remains at the 
time they are discovered. Our author says, — " There ap- 
pear to be three eras in the aboriginal occupancy of the conti- 
nent." The first era he makes to refer to " the aboriginal 
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migration from other parts of the globe." The "vestiges 
and proofs " under this head he justly deems exceedingly 
limited ; but he adds, — "The departments of physiology 
and philology, which have heretofore constituted the princi- 
pal topics of research, are still attractive, and are by no 
means a closed field." He has looked a good deal into 
these departments, and can form some judgment of their 
promise in these respects. We are glad to see that he is 
not discouraged, and hope that his further labors will be 
better rewarded than the past have been. We have a doubt 
whether all the attention that has thus far been applied to 
this object has not been thrown away, unless it be counted 
something to ascertain that nothing could be done. The 
races that are supposed to have migrated from the Eastern 
to the Western hemisphere were of a character to leave no 
traces of their footsteps upon the face of nature that would 
outlive a generation ; we therefore look in vain through all 
the arctic regions for any physiological trace of these move- 
ments. The north gives up nothing ; it is not until we come 
into the milder regions, that we see any thing to arrest the 
eye. Mounds, barrows, and other structures there appear, 
but they suggest nothing Asiatic. They bespeak little, but 
that little has no more reference to Asia than to Africa. 

Language has been looked to for an answer. It is true 
that language speaks, but no American language, we believe, 
has as yet been made to utter an intelligible Asiatic phrase. 
, Points of resemblance have been discovered, which, how- 
ever, prove no identity. As well might a Roman nose, 
when found among us, prove that we came from Romulus. 
Such accidental resemblances may probably be found be- 
tween nearly all languages ; some of the Indian and African 
languages may thus far agree. If this agreement would not 
be an argument in favor of identity, in spite of the woolly 
head and the jet complexion, it would be none if these physi- 
cal characteristics were out of the way. Such resemblances 
have been found between some of the Indian dialects and 
the Hebrew, and theorists have thence inferred that the 
" lost tribes of Israel " have been found in this hemi- 
sphere. Such theorists have the accommodating vision of 
Polonius. 

Unwritten languages are changeable, so as to have no 
fixed form. The dialects of America may well serve as 
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clews to local migrations, particularly those of a recent 
date ; such clews have been found, and have led to many 
plausible conjectures as to affinities. But when we attempt 
to run back with a language to another hemisphere, the trace 
will soon be lost in uncertainty and obscurity. An effort to 
trace back the genealogy of the first wolf we meet with in 
our forests to the shaggy nurse of Rome's founders would 
hardly be more hopeless and bootless. But this applies to 
words ; there may be intellectual impressions that endure 
with time, and survive all changes of place. Such are some 
of the traditions found among the Indians, and which Mr. 
Schoolcraft has preserved. They refer to events that af- 
fected the whole earth, and the remembrance of which must 
have been ineffaceably stamped into the minds of all living 
beings. No people have yet been discovered, who appear 
to be without this stamp, more or less discernible. The 
most prominent of this kind of events is the flood. Tradi- 
tion after tradition is met .with among the Indians of this 
continent which bears this deep stamp. What are we allowed 
to infer from this ? Not that Indians sprung from any one 
quarter of the globe ; much less, that they came from the 
loins of any one people of Asia. All the descendants of 
Noah knew of this stupendous event, and, wherever they were, 
there was the remembrance of it. Hence, these traditions 
only show a connection with the post-diluvians ; they do not 
give any clew to Mr. Schoolcraft's first inquiry, as to " the 
aboriginal migration from other parts of the globe." 

The second head of inquiry is much more promising, re- 
ferring to the " migrations, wars, affinities, and general 
ethnological characteristics, prior to the discovery of the 
continent." The latter part of this phrase might be stretched 
back to any age, however remote ; we do not presume, how- 
ever, that our author intended his inquiries should endeavour 
to grope beyond all light. The objects of these investiga- 
tions he states to be, " the grouping of languages, the simi- 
larity and dissimilarity of arts, modes of defence, and means 
of subsistence." These are tangible objects, and may well 
employ much time and much talent ; they hold out much 
encouragement of success. While we would deride all vain 
and presumptuous attempts, such as we have referred to, in- 
quiries like these command our approbation ; we would cheer 
them on, for they can hardly fail to produce useful results. 
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The migrations of the tribes in this hemisphere have a deep 
interest. It is evident that their stay has been permanent 
nowhere. They have conquered and been conquered, until 
their history, so far as it can be ascertained, has been that 
of the clouds ; with their brightness and their darkness, their 
masses and their tenuity ; now fixed, as if a part of the 
firmament ; now speeding from horizon to horizon, as if they 
were chariots of fire. These changes have left some vestiges 
behind them. A slight vestige is sufficient, as one bone is 
often sufficient proof of the existence of a certain animal ; a 
whole skeleton would not be more. 

The antiquities of this continent are now extensively 
known. In the north, there are mounds and specimens of 
rude sculpture ; in the central regions, there are architectural 
remains of a much higher order of human labor. The ques- 
tion has been, with respect to all these antiquities, whether 
they could have been the work of such inhabitants as are 
satisfactorily known to have been on this continent, or 
whether they must have a higher reference. The more 
elaborate antiquities of the central regions were at first sup- 
posed to present the greatest difficulties. Mr. Stephens 
found many ruined structures which, for a time, suggested a 
doubt whether they could have been formed by such skill as 
we know has existed among the aborigines. That doubt is 
now removed. These structures are massy, but rude ; the 
sculpture is awkward and clumsy ; and Mr. Schoolcraft ex- 
hibits in his work a few delineations which would compare 
advantageously as to symmetry with most of Mr. Cather- 
wood's. We believe the public mind is now satisfied, that 
there is nothing in the central regions, which obliges it to go 
beyond the time of the Spanish conquest to account for the 
work. The Guatemalian and Yucatanian are said to excel 
the Mexican structures ; this may be, and not embarrass the 
question. The same skill would do more with one kind of 
materials than with another ; the same skill would achieve 
much in a freestone country, that could do almost nothing in 
a granite country. 

We confess, we find more difficulty in accounting for the 
manner in which certain porphyritic " stone hatchets," or 
" hammers," occasionally found in the northern mounds, were 
made, than in accounting for all the structures of Mexico and 
Central America. These pieces of porphyry, or green- 
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stone, are of the hardest composition ; granite is more easily 
worked than they. We know that diamond will cut dia- 
mond ; but it is supposing too much to believe that the 
Indians undertook to fashion these fragments of porphyry 
into shape by the application of the same stone, or a harder 
one, if they could find it. It would seem as if nothing but 
steel, and steel applied with skill, too, could have effected 
the modification. The boldest theorist has not ventured to 
give the Indians any help of this kind. Native copper and 
native iron have been within their reach ; but these would 
not have aided them. They would have been even more 
powerless than the viper's teeth against the file. If time 
would have enabled them to finish such a task, the difficulty 
would have been lessened, as an Indian has time and 
patience enough. It would be consistent with their habits 
to devote the leisure of months to such a work. But the 
modification of porphyry is not within the compass of time 
or patience. Besides, there is an argument that goes still 
deeper. Had they the tools thus to work such stone, they 
would not have needed the stone utensil ; no stone hatchets 
would be made, when steel ones could be had. The Indians 
have had flint arrow-heads ; these must have taxed their 
ingenuity and labor in all respects. But there is cleavage in 
the flint-stone ; while the greenstone is the severest compres- 
sion of various components. It is almost as different from 
those components in their ordinary state, as the brick is from 
the clay of which it was made. There is no satisfactory 
solution of this problem, and probably one can never be 
found which will satisfy us. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has looked much at languages to trace 
out these bonds of affinity. He has also examined mounds ; 
as he remarks, these mounds are the most intelligible witnesses 
of these affinities. They are everywhere seen ; it is won- 
derful how they dot and seam the vast Western interior. It 
is almost useless to inquire for what purpose they were 
thrown up ; they are so various in form as to baffle all con- 
jecture. No modes of warfare known among the Indians 
seem to have called for such aids. Mankind, in their bar- 
barous state, have had some uniformity in their warlike 
habits, their weapons having had some degree of similarity. 
But we find no warrant in history for these remains. It is not, 
therefore, with a view of untying or cutting this Gordian knot, 
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that we would study these tumuli ; we would look~into them 
for such antiquities as resist the earth's corrosive power, and 
bring them forth for the work of comparison. If a mound is 
found which is like another already known in a different lati- 
tude, one step is gained in the way of affinities ; if the same 
utensils or weapons are found in both, another step is gained. 
Indeed, the question of affinity is almost settled ; the same 
tribe had probably occupied the two grounds, and left dis- 
tinctive evidences of its change of locality. It is difficult 
to arrange aboriginal chronology, desirable as it may be. 
There are traditions that the north and the south have 
shifted scenes, but whether the shift was towards or from the 
equator it is not easy to determine. These mounds, however, 
though dark oracles, may sooner or later deliver something 
intelligible ; all they utter should be carefully noted and 
preserved in this hope. 

The erection of the structures whose ruins are found in 
the central parts of America is accounted for with some 
degree of satisfaction. In a tropical climate, little labor is 
bestowed upon the shelter of the commonalty. In Egypt, 
when her pyramids and temples were built, probably little 
else was built ; the labor of nearly the whole people was no 
doubt concentrated upon these masses ; a despotic govern- 
ment could command such a concentration. This consider- 
ation greatly diminishes the surprise at first felt in contem- 
plating these wonders of the world. If the whole 'labor 
which any one of our large communities bestows upon its 
private dwellings were applied to one or two architectural 
objects, similar wonders would rise in our own land. 

The governments of the central parts of America appear 
to have been purely despotic. Their climate also was mild ; 
it is probable, therefore, that nearly the whole labor of the 
people there was applied to these public structures. The 
tumuli of the north are humble in magnitude, compared with 
the vast remains at the south ; with proper tools, they could 
be thrown up without difficulty. But there is no evidence 
that the northern tribes had any tools fitted for such a work. 
A small mound, heaped up by hand merely, would be a 
greater work than a very large one thrown up by spades. 
Besides, there does not seem to have been any government 
organization in these northern regions, that could command 
the labor of the multitude. We do not know, it is true, 
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what may have been in those early days ; but as far as warrant- 
able conjecture goes, no such despotic organizations existed 
then. The Northern Indians appear never to have labored, 
in the usual sense of the word, either for themselves, or for 
those having the rule over them. They appear to have con- 
temned manual toil, and on all occasions to have been 
ashamed to dig. We doubt whether all the toil, in the way 
of digging, that has been got out of the Northern tribes since 
they have been known to the whites, would achieve any one 
of the extensive works in question found in the State of 
Ohio. There is, therefore, the double difficulty in this 
question, — the want of the necessary labor, and the want of 
suitable means to apply it to advantage, had the labor been 
at command. The Indian antiquities at the north, though 
comparatively humble in their character, oppose inquiry at 
every step. Still, all opposition may be surmounted by such 
patient and industrious investigators as Mr. Schoolcraft. 

We have made no quotations from the Report before us, 
though we have availed ourselves largely of its facts. These 
constitute the merit and value of the volume, which hardly 
admitted much display of literary execution. The manner, 
however, is good ; the arrangement of the subject is judicious, 
and presents its various parts distinctly to view, while the 
style is unambitious and clear. 

We have alluded to the proofs of intellectual power in the 
Indians with which Mr. Schoolcraft had before furnished the 
public ; and we are now induced to make an extract from 
this Report, which has a bearing upon this point. It is a 
tradition of the Senecas. When we are looking for proofs 
of this intellectual power in the Indians, in what shape do 
we expect to find them ? They have been a barbarous peo- 
ple from the beginning. With such a character, Indian intel- 
lect can be expected to display itself only in their traditions. 
Imagination is a faculty that develops itself in the infancy of 
a nation ; it is strong almost in proportion as the nation is 
rude, and gradually loses its force step by step with the ad- 
vance of civilization. Imagination seems to be a wild prod- 
uct ; it luxuriates among a wild people, like the rank and 
unchecked growth of the face of the earth. The forest puts 
forth an enormous vegetation ; trees and parasites flourish 
there with a giant's strength ; all the nourishment of the soil is 
sucked up by them. The sun licks up nothing ; a dense veil 
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intercepts its burning rays, and allows only their genial 
warmth to sift down upon the ground. Cultivation changes 
all this ; in regulating every thing, we restrain every thing ; 
it is improvement, but it is still a check. The horse under 
the bit and in the draught is the same animal as the snorting 
courser of the prairie ; but his matchless energies are all 
cramped and subdued. It is nearly so with the imagination ; 
the Indian gives it full play. These traditions are the coins 
of the aborigines, often obscured and overlaid with extrane- 
ous matter ; still, they are almost the only remains that bear 
the stamp of remote ages. We cannot always understand 
them ; so it is with many coins ; nevertheless, they are 
preserved with great care, in the hope that interpretation 
may one day come. But these traditions are more valuable 
than coins in one respect ; they have a value, even if they 
fail to be interpreted. The imagination they display is in- 
dependent of such interpretation. Very few of the Indian 
tales which Mr. Schoolcraft has heretofore published are 
intelligible in their bearing ; doubtless, they all had an applica- 
tion to events, either moral or physical. We may hope, 
but must probably hope in vain, to find out that application 
in most cases. The tree which has been prostrate for ages 
in the forest, if undisturbed, still retains an aspect in its final 
decay that leaves no doubt of its original character. It has 
not a leaf, a twig, a branch, nor perhaps even a fibre of 
its trunk, remaining. The only index may be a long, 
slender tumulus, which, having become a mere spongy mass, 
a foot might kick out of shape with a few blows. As long 
as this tumulus remains, it shows to the least-practised eye 
that a tree once stood and had fallen there, though the most 
expert botanist might fail to detect the class or genus to 
which it belonged. It proves that a majestic forest once was 
there, and we care little whether the remains we now con- 
template are those of an oak or a pine. 

Thus it is, in some degree, with these tales. They have 
doubtless lost their original texture, have lost nearly all that 
gave them, in their day of freshness, their beauty, their force, 
and their distinctness of character. Nevertheless, they are 
the best remains of the Indian character, and, as such, should 
be preserved with jealous care, with all their simplicity, all 
their mutilations, all their shapelessness. Mr. Schoolcraft 
gives us in this Report several specimens of the Indian's 
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carving ; bis intention was, that the wood-cuts should present 
an exact facsimile of what they copy, with every blemish, 
all rudeness of outline, and all awkwardness in filling up care- 
fully preserved. The artist may have sometimes departed 
from this rigorous rule ; we are led to suspect that he did 
not always do as badly as the original required. As the 
artist ought to have done in all instances, and as we believe 
his employer intended he should do, so we believe Mr. 
Schoolcraft meant to do with all these tales. 

The tradition we have alluded to, as given in this Report, 
is the following. Mr. Schoolcraft is speaking of the Senecas, 
when he says, — 

" The term by which they call themselves is Nundowaga, or 
the People of the Hill ; a name that leads us at once to consider 
the accounts of their own origin. Various relations of this story 
have been given, differing in some of their details, but all coin- 
ciding in the main events, namely: that they originated and 
lived on a well-known hill, at the head of the Canandaigua lake, 
where they were put in imminent peril of utter destruction by a 
monstrous serpent, which circled itself about the fort, and lay 
with its mouth open at the gate. The following is given from a 
native source, and has some novel details to recommend it. 

" While the tribe had its seat and council-fire on this hill, a wo- 
man and her son were living near it, when the boy one day caught 
a small two-headed serpent, called Kaistowanea, in the bushes. 
He brought it home as a pet to amuse himself, and put it in a box, 
where he fed it on bird's flesh, and other dainties. After some 
time it had become so large that it rested on the beams of the 
lodge, and the hunters were obliged to feed it with their deer ; 
but it soon went out and made its abode on a neighbouring hill, 
where it maintained itself. It often went out and sported in the 
lake, and in time became so large and mischievous that the tribe 
were put in dread of it. They consulted on the subject one 
evening, and determined to fly the next morning ; but with the 
light of the next morning the monster had encircled the hill, and 
lay with his double mouth extended before the gate. Some at- 
tempted to pass out, but were driven back ; others tried to climb 
over its body, but were unable. Hunger at last drove them to 
desperation, and they made a rush at the pass, but only rushed 
into the monster's double jaws. All were devoured but a warrior 
and his sister, who waited in vain expectancy of relief. At 
length, the warrior had a dream, in which he was showed that if 
he would fledge his arrows with the hair of his sister, the charm 
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would prevail over the enemy. He was warned not to heed the 
frightful heads and hissing tongues, but shoot at the heart. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning, he armed himself with his keenest 
weapons, charmed as directed, and boldly shot at the serpent's 
heart. The instantaneous recoiling of the monster proved that 
the wound was mortal. He began in great agony to roll down 
the hill, breaking down trees and uttering horrid noises, until he 
rolled into the lake. Here he slaked his thirst, and tried by 
water to mitigate his agony, dashing about in fury. At length he 
vomited up all the people he had eaten, and immediately expired, 
and sank to the bottom." — pp. 60, 61. 

This tradition is doubtless given as it was received. It 
has all the marks of Indian crudeness and extravagance about 
it, and may therefore be regarded as genuine. Mr. School- 
craft hazards an interpretation of it, which is not objection- 
able as far as it goes, but seems to fall far short of what 
might be warranted by the scope of the tradition. It has 
relation, without doubt, to an important event in the early 
history of the Senecas ; a dim shadow cast forward into sub- 
sequent times, showing an obscure outline of some great 
revolution. It would be no stretch of Indian phraseology, 
even at the present day, to narrate a similar modern event in 
equally figurative language. The Indian families are de- 
signated, as Mr. Schoolcraft has largely explained in his 
various works, by totems, or names of certain animals, birds, 
&c. , The serpent in this case may signify a chief who was 
adopted, while young, into the bosom of an alien tribe, and 
who, when he had become strong, returned the kindness, 
serpent-like, with ingratitude and injury, bringing his bene- 
factors to the brink of ruin. The elevation of the serpent to 
the " beams " is probably only a mode of intimating the 
elevation of the stranger to superiority and power in the 
friendly tribe ; the change of diet from bird's flesh to deer's 
meat bespeaks the increase of his exactions. All the steps 
from secret enmity to open hostility are shadowed forth. The 
siege is plain enough, and the destruction of all the tribe, 
excepting a warrior and his sister, in the course of it, is 
equally so. The mode in which the relief is effected is not 
equally clear, and fancy has a wide field to play in. The 
agency of the woman in bringing it about — an agency so 
common in the troubles of life — is exerted, in a strange 
way. We are left to conjecture how her " hair " over- 
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came the enemy. Fledging arrows with it, unless they were 
Cupid's darts, gives us no clew. " Golden locks," and 
even " raven hair," have had a large share in catastrophes ; 
but not such raven hair, — the black, coarse, lank locks, that 
invariably cover the squaw's head. The white man's fancy 
cannot comprehend this ; but the red man's may. 

We have less to do, however, with interpretations of this 
tradition, than with its merit in comparison with similar 
proofs of intellectual invention exhibited by the ancients 
of our own color. This tradition will compare advanta- 
geously, in most points, with the stories which set forth, in a 
like allegorical manner, the early events of the Grecian and 
Roman history. They are not more figurative or roman- 
tic, and only less susceptible of interpretation because the 
early Indian history is utterly unknown. Grecian and Ro- 
man history began in fable, and might have ended in ob- 
scurity, had the same ignorance prevailed in after times as at 
the beginning. The allegory of the Golden Fleece has 
covered over with a sort of classic beauty an expedition that 
was probably not less predatory, nor more daring, than num- 
berless Indian expeditions that lie concealed under their 
allegorical coverings, which have not become classical only 
because the Indians never became civilized. The light of 
letters fortunately shone on our ancients as they advanced in 
growth. It was not so with the Indians ; they have had no 
records. Nations have risen and sunk, and left no memorial 
behind them. Individuals have acquired fame, which, like a 
deep and strong sound, has vibrated through the air far and 
wide, catching the attention of every ear, and calling forth 
the admiration of every mind ; but which, like a mere sound, 
sooner or later, gradually died away into silence. Perhaps 
a vague tradition, like that we are considering, might give it 
an uncertain existence, but without lineament or distinctness, 
liable to any appropriation, and bearing down with it, from 
generation to generation, no proof of persons, and but a 
misty proof of an event. 

It is a subject for deep reflection, this difference of fate 
that marks the achievements of civilization and barbarism. 
The one has a perpetuity that may end only with civilized 
man ; the others die with the generation that witnessed them. 
Probably the degree of merit or splendor bas been the same ; 
a nation may have been saved, or a nation may have been 
27* 
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destroyed ; but whether the latter event be a subject of regret 
is a different question. The good examples of history are 
valuable, but the bad ones work mischief. And what is the 
proportion that the former bear to the latter ? That of the 
good to the bad men in Sodom. 

We have heard it intimated, that the national legislature 
proposes to follow the lead of New York, and have a census 
taken of the Indians under the guardian care of the govern- 
ment. We hope this will prove to be true, for many reasons, 
which our limits do not permit us to enumerate. And we also 
hope that Mr. Schoolcraft's valuable services will be secured 
in the work. 



Art. III. — The Life of Joseph Jlddison. By Lucr 
Aikin. Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 279. 

We had not ventured to promise ourselves an opportunity 
of bringing this great man in review before us ; and we are 
not without misgivings lest the world, which, like poor 
Lear, is apt to be somewhat disordered in mind, should 
ask as he did, which is the justice and which the culprit. 
But we are grateful to Miss Aikin for writing this unpretend- 
ing life of Addison, and still more so, for doing it in her 
quiet and sensible manner, contenting herself with a likeness, 
and not trying to make it fascinating with paint and gilding, 
after the fashion of the present day. Indeed, there is hardly 
a subject in the whole range of literature, where affectation 
and display would be more out of place. Those attractive 
arts, which snatch at impossible graces, sacrificing truth to 
effect, and simple nature to quick impression, would be re- 
proved to silence, if not to shame, by the presence of this 
great master. The very thought of such treatment is enough 
to make one wish he were on earth again, exerting the 
authority which a powerful, refined, and graceful genius 
like his would have, wherever it existed. It would be a 
sport to see how many popular authors, who are read and 
admired by thousands now, would, like the swine in Scrip- 
ture, which they resemble in coarseness and the spirit that 



